338                               LECTURE XI.
a union of the soul with God. The two are one as soon as their original and eternal oneness of nature has been recognised. With the Sutis, on the contrary, the subject, the human soul, and tho object, the divine spirit, however close their union, remain always distinct, though related beings. There are occasional expressions which come very near to the Vedanta similes, such as that of the drop of water being lost in the ocean. Still, even those expressions admit of explanation; for wo are told that tho drop of water is not lost or annihilated, it is only received, and the Persian poet when he speaks of tho soul lie ing lost in God need not have meant mure than our own poet when lie speaks of our losing ourselves in the ocean of God's love.
Tholuck seems to have been one of the first to show that there is no historical evidence for the supposition that Sufi ism is founded on an ancient Persian sect, prior to the rise of Mam. Suiiism, as ho has proved, is decidedly Mohammedan in origin, and its first manifestations appear early in the second century of the Hedjra.
Mohammed said indeed in the Koran % *In Islam there is no monachism'; but afl early as 023 A. p., forty-live men of Mekka joined themselves to as many others of Medina, took an oath of fidelity to tho doctrines of the prophet and formed a fraternity, to establish community of property, and to perform daily certain religious practices by way of penitence. They took the name of Sufi, a word that has been derived from sdf, wool, a hair-cloth used by penitents in the
1 See the 'Awdrifid-Ma'dr\f, translated by Liout.-CoK ILWilberforc* Clarke, 1891, p. 1.